Metal Working

iron staple on which the clapper was to hang was then
fixed in the top of the core, inside and round which
a fire was then lit. When it had been hardened by
baking, the ' thickness ', corresponding exactly to the
projected bell itself, was built up upon the core ; finally,
over the ' thickness ' was built a thick clay ' cope '.
Originally, it would seem, it was usual to make the
4 thickness ' of wax, or tallow, which, melting upon the
application of heat, ran out and left the space between
the core and cope vacant for the molten metal to flow
into : possibly some of the early uninscribed bells
which still exist may have been formed in this fashion,
but it seems clear that from the end of the thirteenth
century the use of wax was abandoned in England, the
* thickness ' being made of loam or earth.1 The clay
cope, moulded over this, was carefully raised by a crane,
the ' thickness ' destroyed, and the cope readjusted,
after any inscription or other decoration had been
stamped on its inner surface. In order that the metal
might flow directly from the furnace into the mould,
the latter lay in a pit in front of the furnace and, to
prevent the cope breaking under the pressure of the
molten metal, the pit was filled up with earth, leaving
only a hole at the top of the cope for the entry of the
metal. The furnace doors being opened, the metal,
consisting of a mixture of copper and tin, flowed into
the mould. If the metal was not in a sufficiently fluid
state, or if any check occurred, the caster would ' lose
his labour and expense ', as happened to Henry Michel
when he recast the great bell of Croxden Abbey in 1313,

1 To prevent the core, thickness, and cope sticking together, it
seems to have been usual to dust them over with tan.
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